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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
&ges prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

4 ‘dress “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 886 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York ; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
6piritual ageacy, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
gee the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common ’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, the se- 
curing of a vital or@anization, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE crRiTIci8sm on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Joun H. 
Noyes, a3 the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They consider themselves members and 
gubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one ‘Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deat generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 


its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The following may serve as a condensed formula ot 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sioa of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Com nunity “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticuiture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrow “4ammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 








The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 
Mop-handles, with malleable iron hesds, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 

A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 

Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
sented a ae 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A A Manual fo for the help of those 


who seek tie Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo a of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novns. 

Pri ce, $1 ,00 

Siciinemeiabiiebtnin. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Bisie Comme ‘NIsM—its constitu 
‘ional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaiat them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 





BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches ; presenting. 
inconnection with their flistory, asummary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 60 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Noyrs. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


P3"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
aished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mail toall parts of the country 
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Satiemakion against Disease. 





It is our duty to submit to any amount 
of suffering which may be put upon us by 
God ; vet we should make a clear distinc- 
tion between God’s application of suffer- 
ing to us for our good, and the diabolical 
wicked agencies which are employed 
it. While we submit to God and love 
him, we should at the same time hate 
wickedness, Christ was “ delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God,” but “slain with wicked 
hands.” There was ground for submis- 
sion to the act and sufferings of his death, 
but also ground for abhorring the wick- 
edness involve: in it, and demanding re- 
pentance on the part of those engaged in 
it. 

To apply this principle to disease : we 
are bound to submit to God without mur- 
muring, under any degree of suffering 
from disease; but never let that submis- 
sion degenerate into a toleration of the 
spirit of disease: never consent to the 
wickedness employed in it. On the con- 
trary, we ought to cuitivate in us an ab- 
horrence of the spirit of disease, 

We should not feel at liberty to toler- 
ate with any kind of complaisance, or 


have any fellowship with, a miserable, un-' 


clean fellow, who continually thrust him- 
self into our society, when he knew we 
did not want him any where near us. 
There is a degree of modesty and delica- 
cy to be observed in our intercourse with 
each other: and whoever discards that 
delicacy, and thrusts himself into anoth- 
er’s society against his wishes, is a detes- 
table character. We should positively 
refuse to fellowship such an individual. 
Such however is the character of Satan 
and his various agencies. Death, and 
thc innumerable varieties of sickness, are 
impudent spirits—they are utterly des- 
titute of any thing like modesty and 
delicacy. They thrust themselves upon 
others’ society, without an invitation, 
crowd into doors withvut knocking, steal 
into persons’ presence in all manner of 
mean ways, and remain there after they 
have been warned off again and again. 
They are perfectly impudent, and there- 
fore detestable. 

Such spirits we ought to have no fel- 
lowship with: they should not be toler- 
ated or respected for a moment. 

Again, you could have no fellowship 
with a person who would thrust his 
troubles on some one else, contrary to his 
will, and who, because he was suffering 
himself, would annoy every one around 
him, and try to make others as miserable 
as himself, for the sake of sharing sym- 
pathy. That is not a right spirit, and 
ought not to be tolerated. Well, this is 
precisely the character of these demons 
of disease that thrust themselves upon 
mankind. They would torment us for 
the sake of alleviating their own miser- 
able condition ; they thrust themselves 
upon us without our consent, and mix 
up with us, and endeavor to muke us 
as miserable as they are, for the sole sel- 
fish object of relieving themselves by 


F 


sympathy. 

Again, we ought not to tolerate in our 
society a spirit which breeds division and 
disunion—a meddling, interfering busy- 
body—a disturber of harmony. Disease 
is precisely of this character. Such is 
the nature of ali dislocation and dissolu- 
tion. It is the intervention of a foreign 
substance, breaking up the unity of life, 
interrupting the fellowship and harmony 
of one part of life with another. The 
spirit of disease is a parasite, insinuating 
itself into life, and interrupting its circu- 
lation and harmony. It is a mischief- 
making, quarrelsome character, that 
comes in to set one member of the cor- 
poreal association or organization against 
another, 

All parasites live by destroying other 
life. God does not live ia that way.— 
He lives on his own resources, and gives 
life to every one that he.has to do with. 
Any spirit that has to murder in order 
to live, that comes into fellowship with 
other life only to suck and destroy its 
virtue, that appropriates life to its own 
lusts, is a datinable spirit, which ought 
to be abhorred by all reasonable beings. 
This is the nature of all disease ; it is 
vampire life. It is a greedy, swinish 





spirit, that is regardless of the life and 
happiness of others, anc preys on what- 


ever life it can. The great difference 
between “God and the devil, between 
pure, interior life, and unclean, vampire, 
life, is that God gives life to everything 
he touches, and the devil suc and de- 
stroys all life that he touches. 

Now, though we may submit to suffer- 
ing patiently, and regard it as applied 
by God, yet we are beund to abhor the 
spirit and character of its agencies, and 
have no fellowship with them. ‘ Tonch 
not the unclean thing ;” not simply be- 
cause we want to escape from suffering, 
but because we will not counive at iniqui- 
ty, will not have fellowship with greedy, 
selfish, devouring life. We are bound to 
be holy, righteous, and pure ; and there- 
fore we ought to abhor all life that is 
destitute of moral decency. Such is the 
character of disease. You look right at 
the spirit of any disease, and you will 
see that it is barbarous, impudent, and 
indecent. If it would come to you, and 
respectfully ask you to sympathize with 
it, you might possibly be tempted to 
share its burden, But here it comes in 
the form of an unclean beggar, marches 
tight into your parlor, sits down at the 
fire, and torments you day and night, 
acknowledging no favors, but pretending 
to stand simply on its rights; and finally 
ends by turning you out of your own 
house. It isa damnable imposition.— 
There is a moral obligation in such cases 
that ought to be attended to ; we should 
see to it that our moral nature does not 
submit to such outrage and intrusion. 
If we have not a healthy abhorrence of 
disease, but suffer ourselves to be preyed 
upon and devoured by it without resist- 
ance, we do allow the spirit of disease to 
take possession of onr moral nature ; 
and we must expect hideous results, 

Disease, after being allowed to thrust 
itself thus unceremoniously into our bo- 
dies, soon claims the “ right of posses- 
sion.” But why should it make this as- 
sumption ? The fact that a man has 
had possession for a long time, of pro- 
perty that does not belong to him, is an 
accumulative reason why he should sur- 
render that possession. The longer dis- 
ease has had possession of our bodies, 
the more iniquity it has committed, and 
the greater should be our abhorrence of 
it. 

A great mariy diseases are considered 
as authorized and sanctified in their pro- 
ceedings. Consumption is thought by 
the world to be a very delicate thing ; it 
is a peculiarly reverend disease ; but, in 
truth, they are all impudent ruffians— 
their actions are perfectly lawless: and 
if there can be any distinction between 
them, consumption is the most iniqui- 
tous of them all: it is the chief of a 
thievi:i company. 

In all cases of disease, pain, &c., a 


good plan to adopt, is, to drop all contest — 


with the suffering involved, and concede 
that it may be good for us to suffer, and 
be ready te bear any amount of suffer- 
ing without murmuring agaiust God : 
but wake up our whole moral nature 
against selfish and greedy spirits that 





are thrusting themselves upon us in the 
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shape of diseases. In this matter we 
ought to mind nothing about personal 
results, but as citizens of God’s universe, 
and champions of the rights of human- 
ity, it is our duty to perseveringly deny 
the claims of immodest and swinish spir- 
its. If we attack the principality of 
disease in this way, we shall be backed 
ap with the whole power of Christ. He 
will not protect us in merely seeking our 
own comfort, but he will protect us in 
abhorringiniquity. He will protect us in 
loving God, and hating the devil ; and 
the distinction between them is that 
which we have set forth. The Spirit of 
God is one that gives more than it takes, 
and that will endure any tribulation for 
the happiness of others. The diabolical] 
spirit is directly opposite: it will sacri- 
fice the happiness of others for the small- 
est pleasure to itself. Here, then, let us 
take our stand. We will love the God- 
like spirit : and we will abhor all ini- 
quity, whether in the form of disease or 
something else. In the name of God we 
will demand room to detest iniquity ; 
and { know we shall have it. 

The whole world live under the im- 
pression that the body is made to wear 
out and decay, like anything else. One 
thing is certain: God did not make the 
body to wear out for the benefit of the 
devil, or in the service of his miscreants. 
If God made it to wear out, it will wear 
out without their help. It would be 
much better to have it wear out hand- 
somely, than to have it devoured by dis- 
eases. It is just as reasonable to say 
that God made your body for vermin, as 
to say he made it for disease. 
—-Home-Talk. 





The Army and its Officers. 





Ilere is what a correspondent of the Tribune, 
writing from the army of the Potomac, says 
about the officers of that army. We incline to 
tho belief that there is much truth in the view 
here given: 

Headquarters Right Grund Division, 
December 22, 1862. : 

The roads having again 'wcome hard and 
smooth, it is quite possible that the Army of the 
Potomae will resume the march before many days 
have passed. 

The soldiers, so lung as they have nothing war- 
mer than shelter tents to sleep under, would pre- 
fer to keep in motion. I have heard many of 
them express the wish that we could keep on 
tnarching and marching until we had thoroughly 
whipped the Rebels or been beaten to jelly our- 
selves. These cold nights stimulate all the active 
powers. Men cannot sleep, but stand around the 
camp-fires in groups, and discuss the deep prob- 
Jems of the day, or curse the inefficiency of many 
of the officers under whom they are compelled to 
serve. 

I believe the rank and file are as willing to 
march and fight now as they were during the 
pleasant days of Autumn. The only soldiers and 
officers I have heard denounce the idea of a win- 
ter carnpaign are those whose loyalty has always 
been suspected, who are strongly pro-slavery in 
ail their views, who had rather see this Union 
broken up than one poor negru emancipated, and 
who are constantly denouncing the very men to 
whom tbey are indebted for their rapid promotion 
to important positions in the army. 

I called upon a Brizadier-General, commanding 
a division, this morning, who is daily expecting a 
coinmission as Major-General and promotion to 
the command of a corps, who in all his conversa- 
tion denounced every member of the Administra- 
tion in the most violent terms, from the Chief 
Executive to his humblest Secretary. In his 
tent L found The World, The Journal of Com- 
merce and The Herald. This General was 
strongly suspected of disloyalty last winter, and 
his name I think, was before the Committce on 
the Condust of the War, but more influential 
Generels of higher rank, but of no sounder prin- 
ciples, managed to get his appointment confirmed 
and confidence in him restored. 

Ofone thing Lam satisfied, from a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with many Generals, that the 
ariny of the Potomac will never take Richmond 
or win a victory, until a thorough overhauling of 
ali the officers is made. It must be cleared of all 
“the disloyal Generals, and there are many of them, 
before we can ever begin to hope for success. 

Mistakes may be made in planning campaigns, 
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the head of divisions and corps, Generals who 


are constantly denouncing the Administration in 
the most violent terms before their officers and 
in the presence or their soldiers, and encourage 
the circulation. among the troops, of those trait- 
orous sheets The World, and The Herald. One 
paper like The World, sown broadcast through 
the army, as it has been for the past two weeks, 
to the exclusion of papers of undoubted loyalty, 
will ina short time create almost a mutinous 
spirit among the common soldiers. 

The Army of the Potomac, commanded by the 
friends of this Administration may take Rich- 
mond. The Army of the Potomac commanded 
by its enemies, will never again see its spires or 
hear the sound of its church bells. Of the truth 
of this, I am as firmly convinced as I am of my 
own existence. I have no hope of ever seeing 
Richmond until at least one-third of the Generals 
now commanding divisions are relieved of their 
commands, and officers of undoubted loyalty ap- 
pointed in their places. [f all were like Sumner 
and Hovoker, and Reynolds and Wadsworth, vic- 
tory, I have not the least doubt, would soon perch 
upon our banners. 
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An Old Year’s Poem. 





Though I be poore, yet will I make hard shift, 
That I may send my God a New Year’s Gift ! 
Nor myrrh, nor frankincense, 
Can I dispense ; 
Nor gold of Ophir, 
Is in my coffer; 
With wealth I have so small acquaintance, as 
I scarce know tinne from silver—-gold from brasse. 


Oriental rubyes, emeralds greene, 
Blue sapphires, sparkling diamonds, I have seen, 
Yet never yet did touch ! 
Or gemme--or ouch, 
Nor pearl, nor amber 
Are in my chamber ! 
These things are in my mind; but never yet 
Vouchsaf’d to lodge within my Cabinet. 


My ever-living--ever-loving King, 
Yet shall from me receive a better thing ! 
For prince’s diadems 

Flaming with gemmes, 

With riches drest, 

Of East or West, 
Match not this gift! which if my God shall owne 
I'll not change lots with him that wears a crown ! 


An heart! with penitence made new and cleane, 
Filled with faith, hope and love,must be my strane! 
My God! thou didst not slight 

The widow’s mite! 

Accept of this 

Poore sacrifice ; 
Though I here give but what before was thine; 
A treasure, taken out of Thine owne mine! 

--Rev. George Herbert, 1632. 





A New Year’s Poem. 





Ring out, wild bells, to the wi!d sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night— 

Ring out, wild belis, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress for all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite: 
Ring ia the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land—- 
Ring in the-Christ that is to be. 
— Tennyson. 


Je Outside correspondents, who write to us on 











but the greatest mistako of all is, m keeping at 


their own account—those for instance who write 


to us letters of application or inquiry, expecting 
us to answer them—snould inclose stamps for us to 
prepay the postage on our letters of reply. The 
expense of this for each correspondent, would be 
but a trifle; but if we have to pay postage on 
all our replies to correspondents, besides giving our 
time to write them, the aggregate amount be- 
becomes for us no inconsiderable sum, A little re- 
flection only, will show the justice of our require- 
ment. Our personal friends, and contributors to 
the Circular, will of course not feel that this no- 
tice app'ies to them. 


Communized Acquisitiveness. 








The faculty of acquisitiveness seems to be 
the most worldly, and to have a greater in- 
fluence than any other in holding mankind away 
from God. Christ evidently regarded it in 
this hght when he denounced the money-loving 
Pharisees, and when he exhorted his disciples 
to take no thought for their life, what they 
should eat, neither for their body, what they 
should puton. Probably it isthe mad scram- 
ble after wealth, in these modern times, that 
more than anything else hinders the work of 
Christ, in the hearts of men. It is from this 
universally recognised fact that the idea has 
sprung up, that the possession of wealth is in- 
consistent with the character of a true christian. 
This idea is certainly favored by Christ, in the 
case of the young man who came to him having 
great possessions, and who went away sorrowful 
because he was advised to sell all he had, and 
follow him. Also where Christ said, “ It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

Again the crossing of inordinate acquisitive- 
ness by the exercise of liberality to the poor, 
is regarded as one of the best evidences of a 
good heart. Indeed the Pharisees made a great 
parade of this virtue to get the esteem of men; 
and Christ, in rebuking them for it, found no 
fault with alms-giving io itself considered. He 
only recommended secresy for the sake of cross- 
ing a spirit that sought honor of men. He 
says in another place, ‘‘ Give alms of such 
things as ye have: and behold all things are 
clean unto you.” His idea in this last quota- 
tion evidently is, that alms-giving under the 
then present circumstances was the only meth- 
od by which the ruling passion of acquisitive- 
ness could be made to acknowledge its alle- 
giance to the righteousness of God. Therefore 
the giving of alms was a cleansing, purifying 
ordinance to the whole character. He seems 
to recommend to his disciples a system of uni- 
versal charity, forgiving of enemies, &c., that 
they might be ‘the children of their Father 
who is in heaven ; for he meketh hia sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

We spoke of this system of universal charity 
and alms-giving as appropriate to the then 
present state of things.. The same is true of 
this present state of things, just so far as, the 
good and the evil are inextricably mixed up to- 
gether, and we are unable to distinguish them 
apart. In the parable of the tares and wheat, 
the servant desired to pull up the tares as soon 
as they had sprung up. But the householder 
said, ‘* Nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up the wheat also. Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest ; and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye to- 
gether first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them ; but gather the wheat into my 
barn.” It is evident enough that the tares did 
not receive the sunshine and rain of God’s fa- 
vor because of any intrinsic value in them- 
selves, for at the harvest they were gathered 
aod burned. But they were allowed to grow 
together for the sake of not injuring the wheat. 
The same rule applies to our dealing with each- 
other so long as the good and the evil are not 
separated ; but there evidently comes a time 
when a different policy is appropriate ; viz., the 
judgment, when the tares are distinguished 
from the wheat. This is manifestly the time 
that Christ refers to when he said ‘* Blessed 
are the poor ia spirit, for theirs is the King- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are the meek, for 








they shall inherst the earth.” It is evident 


then that just so far as judgment, light and 
truth operate in this world to separate the evil 
from the good, just so far will this doctrine of 
universal charity be modified. Just so fast as 
the children of God thoroughly know each other 
and their hearts flow together into oneness with 
Christ and each other, just so far will Commu- 
nism take the place of alms-giving. Man will 
say to his brother, ‘“‘ My love for you cannot 
find adequate expression in doling out to you a 
pitiful portion of my goods: Here; take all. 
All mine is thine, and thine is mine. All ours 
is Christ’s and Christ is ours. Henceforth we 
wil) know dothing but ‘ we’ and ‘ ours’ in talk- 
ing of our possessions.” 

Perhaps some wise, metaphysical objector 
will step in here and say, ‘‘ This will never do: 
You are stifling and quenching one of the in- 
herent faculties of human nature. Acquisi- 
tiveness will no longer have its proper field for 
exercise. You break the main-spring of hu- 
man enterprise, and mankind sinks down into 
a stagnant, dead level of mediocrity.’’ Not 
so fast, Mr. Objector. Please to listen toa 
consideration or two. You will of course ad- 
mit that at the time this man enters into this 
kind of copartnership, his faculty of acquisi- 
tiveness is not necessarily changed. He is sub- 
jectively the same, though objectively his cir- 
cumstances are different. You contend that 
so far as these outward circumstances are con- 
cerned, they are unfavorable to a right devel- 
opment of the faculty of acquisitiveness. I 
tuke the opposite ground, that these circum- 
stances are more favorable than before, for the 
the following reasons : 

Ist. It is almost self-evident that two or 
more men united in one undertaking are 
stronger individually than either would be 
alone. Each partakes of the spirit of all, and 
in many respects partakes of the strength of all. 
The esprit du corps of a regiment is an exam- 
ple of this. Emulation may assist in further- 
ing harmonizing interests as well as opposing 
interests. This is what we may call the subd- 
jective help that acquisitiveness gets by Christ- 
ian copartnerskip. 

2nd. Where many join their means, acquisi- 
titivenes has manifold more external helps. 
We do not need to preach to you of the advap- 
tages of capital. Every business man is sigh- 
ing for it. Moreover there is a capital stock 
of wisdom of which each can avail himself.— 
“Tn the multitude of counsclors there is safe- 
ty.” These are a few of the advantages 
which acquisitiveness in combination has over 
acquisitivenes in isolation, to say nothing of 
the greater economies which can be taken ad- 
vantage of in a company working together. 

* But,”’ replies the objector, ‘if I were to 
admit all your arguments, you would be in as 
bad a fix as ever. In trying to sustain your 
side of the question you prove too much. Un- 
der these manifold stimulants, would not ac- 
quisitiveness be unduly developed? Certainly 
according to your programme you would pro- 
duce a body of money-worshipers. Acquisi- 
tiveness will be king of the passions.”” Never 
fear that, Mr. Objector. This letting loose of 
that passion will be no greater an enlargement 
of its sphere of activity, than will be accorded 
to every passion and faculty of the human soul. 
Generosity and benevolence and all of those 
finer sentiments which you claim to be the true 
balance of acquisitiveness, will by this very 
means find a freedom and enlargement which 
the world has never known. What possible dan- 
ger can spring from tke unlimited growth of 
a company in which each loves all, and all love 
Christ? Are they not a business firm that God 
can afford to prosper without limit? Why is 
it that no single individual or company 0: men 
gets the upperhand of all the rest so as to swal- 
low them up? In the first place, because of a 
natural law. No one of them is constituted se 
far supcrior to all the rest that he can utterly 
over-ride them. The opposing power of each 
in a measure cramps that of all the rest; so 
that it is really on the side of selfish isolation 
that you find the dead, tame mediocrity that 
you were charging us with awhile ago. 

In the second place, it is contrary to God’s 
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plan, that one or a few big fish should swallow 
all the little ones. It is contrary to his plan 
because the selfishness and diabolism that hangs 
on to human nature would produce oppression 
and misery. But this objection holds good no 
longer, when men’s hearts are purified and 
melted in the love of God, so that they can 
flow together into one, and say sincerely, “ All 
mine is thine, and all thine is mine ” It is the 
complete attainment of this state of heart, that 
constitutes the only condition necessary to se- 
cure to a people the uttermost blessings of him 
to whom the whole earth belorgs, in whose 
band are all riches and honor. Nor will such a 
people be content with the silver and gold, and 
the precious things which constitute this 
world’s riches. In accordance with Christ’s 
promise to the fishermen, ‘‘ Follow me and I 
will make you fishers of men,” their hearts 
will covet union with all who are capable of 
becoming assimilated to him. This certainly 
was one form that acquisitiveness took in Paul’s 
time, and it must be the method of its action 
again, when the world shall see fulfilled the 
promise that ‘* the God of heaven shall set up 
a kingdom which shall never be destroyed ; but 
it shall break in pieces and consume all other 
kingdoms, and shall stand forever.” 


Wallingford, Nov. 1862. B. 3. 8. 





Late News. 





Gen. Banks’ Expedition. 

All mystery about Gen. Banks and his ex- 
pedition is at an end, He has arrived at New 
Orleans and superseded Gen. Butler in the 
command of that Department. Gen. Butler 
is ordered to report at Washington. 

A Rebel Cavalry Raid. 

Stuart’s Rebel Cavalry, numbering about 
1,800, have made another of their daring 
raids, partially making the circuit of Burn- 


eral consternation among small parties of Fed- 
eral troops at Dumfries, Occoquan, and Acco- 
tink about twelve miles from Alexandria. 
They appear to have passed to the South-west 
of Washington, beyond Fairfax, toward Lees- 
burg. 

Arkansas. 

It is reported that an expedition to the Bos- 
ton Mountains, Arkansas, has resulted in the 
total rout of the Rebels near Van Buren, the 
capture of three rebel steamers and a large 
amount of stores and camp equipage. The 
Arkansas river, it is said, is now cleared of 
rebel obstructions, and the way opened for a 
vigorous campaign in that State. 

Tennessee. 

Dispatches from Louisville, Ky., say that 
a federal brigade has captured Knoxville 
and destroyed four bridges on the railroad, be- 
tween that point and Dandridge, thereby sev- 
ering railroad communication between Rich- 
mond and the South by the inland route, and 
at last inaugurating the liberation of East 
Tennessee. Gen. Rosecranz is advancing 
southward and has driven the rebels back to 
Marfreesboro, thus ending the late supposed 
danger to Nashville. 


Kentucky. 
Guerrilla Morgan has been causing consider- 


ahle excitement in Kentucky, and interrupt- 
ing Gen. Rosecranz’ line of communication 
with Louisville. He has cut the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad above Muldraugh’s Hill 
by destroying an extensive trestic work, which 
must suspend communication with Nashville 
for at least thirty days. A federal force, 
however, is in his rear, and, from firing heard, 
was supposed to have engaged the marauders. 
it was thought that Morgan was hastily mak- 
ing his way out of the State. 

Up the Mississippi. 

A Missississipi expedition, under Com. Far- 
ragut, has commenced its advance up the river, 
having at latest accounts reached a point 
twelve miles below Vicksburg. The expedi- 
tion had captured Port Hudson on its way up 
—a town in Louisiana, a short distance above 
Baton Rouge. ’ 

Mississippi. 


back, in consequence of Rebel operations in 
his rear, and that he will again establish his 
base of supplies at Memphis. 





Letters From a Soldier. 





Here are two letters from a young soldier, a 
son of one the members of our family, written 
one before, and the other after the recent battle 
at Fredericksburg. It may be mentioned as an 
interesting fact in regard to the writer, that since 
his enlistment, through the influence of the 
Spirit of God, he has been led to a knowledge of 
Christ as a Savior from all sin, and earnestly and 
sincerely confesses him as such. He was brought 
to the Community by his father, when a boy, and 
lived with us for several years. On approaching 
manhood, however, not becoming identified in 
heart with us, he left, to try his fortune in out- 
side society. In the fall of 1861, he enlisted in 
the 44th Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers. After 
passing the winter on the Potomac at Washing- 
ton, where during sickness, the change of heart 
we have spoken of took place, he embarked for 
the Peninsula with McClellan’s expedition.— 
Soon after arriving on the Peninsula, he was 
again taken sick, and on his recovery was em- 
ployed as a nurse in the hospital at Yorktown. 
He remained ihere ‘until a short time before the 
battle of Fredericksburg, when he was ordered 
to join his regiment. We shall fullow him with 
our hearty sympathy in his campaigning here- 
after, trusting that he to whom he has given his 
heart will keep him amid all dangers and in every 
‘* Imminent and deadly breach.” 





Bivouac on the Rappahannock, opposite 
Fredericksburgh, Dec. 12, 1862. ' 


My Dear Fatuer:—I am now with my Reg- 
ment, and have been for some days. The weath- 
er has been so cold until within the last two or 
three days that I have not tried to write. 
A general movement of our whole army was 
commenced early yesterday morning. Most of 
yesterday was spent in throwing pontoon bridges 
across the river. The fighting was confined ex. 
clusively to artillery, on our part, while the ene- 
my’s sharpshooters were employed in picking off 
our pontoniers. The bridges were completed 
last night and a considerable force thrown across. 
The city has suffered considerably from the severe 
bombardment of yesterday, and was fired several 
times by our shells. Our Brigade was under arms 
all day yesterday and to-day, but have not as yet 
been brought immediately into action. To-day 
there was quite a brisk little fight between our 
forces and the rebel batteries back of the city, 
with what results we have not been able to learn. 
To-morrow we expect certainly to cross, and 
probably a general engagement willensue. If my 
life is spared I wil! inform you of the result at the 
earliest possible moment. We have an immense 
force here and the general opinion is, that we 
must succeed in overthrowing the Rebelarmy. 1 
am now writing by the light of our bivouac fire. 
With a fervent confession of Christ, I bid you a 
hurried good-night. E. & N. 
Camp near Falmouth, 
December 17, 1862. 
Dear Faturr: 
The battle is over and I am safe, thank Heav- 
en! Qur Corps went over the river the next day 
after I wrote you, nd our Brigade was brought 
immediately into action. My feelings on the oc- 
casion were of the most solemn character. To 
say that d felt no fear would not be strictly true. 
I felt resigned and calm, conscious that whatever 
happened to me I was in the hands of God and 
all would be for the best. We wei: on to the 
field about 4 o’clock P. M. of Saturday and re- 
mained until 10 o’clock on Sunday night. We 
were not, however, exposed entirely to the ene- 
my’s fire all this time. But for the first twenty 
minutes after we were ordered forward in line of 
battle we were exposed to a terrible fire of both 
artillery and musketry. Our loss here was 42 
killed and wounded. The second man from me 
was struck by a shell and blown all to pieces. 
A solid shot struck the ground about 50 feet in 
front of me, flying directly over my head, and 
soon after a bullet nearly took my cap off my 
head, but I got over the field without a scratch. 
The storm while we were exposed to it, was fear- 
ful. The atmosphere seemed to be filled with 
flying bullets. The carnage on other parts of the 
field must have been equally fearful. After five 
days fighting our army abandoned what ground 
they ad gained and both armies now occupy the 
same relative positions that they did one week 
ago to-day. The city of Fredericksburg presents 
a desolate appearance, having undergone the pil- 





Itis reported that Gen. Grant is falling 


laging of both armies as well as a bombardment 


at the hands of both. Very few buildings were 
occupied by citizens, and there are very few which 
do not show the mark of either shot or shell.— 
The City was evacuated on Monday night under 
cover of a most disagreeable storm of rain, of 
which we received the full benefit, being a por- 
tion of the rear guard. We were drawn up in 
line, expecting an attack from the enemy, but, 
judging from appearances, the evacuation took the 
enemy completely by surprise. We were saluted 
by an occasional shot from some sharp-shooter 
whose vision or imagination was more powerful 
than those of his fellows. Daylight of Tuesday 
saw the whole army across the River, and here I 
am again in my old tent. With a firm and re- 
newed faith in Christ, I am, with much love to 
all, Yours, F. 8. N. 


A Chapter of Heart-History. 


The following chapter of heart-life is from a 
recent letter of an esteemed friend and correspon- 
dent. Where may be found a more touching 
picture, even in the pages of fiction ? And it is 
but one among the thousands of written and un- 
written histories of life in the prevailing social 
system: 

“Tt is now nearly ten years, since I first 
began to be a reader of your scul-saving doctrine 
of Communism. Since then, I have been a seri. 
ous delver into all the healing truths as unfolded 
in the pages of the “ Perfectionist,’ the “* Wit- 
ness,” the various “ Oneida Reports” (all of 
which I possess in full), also of the “ Berean,” 
“ Bible Communism,” the “ Circular,” &c. Still, 
I can in all truth say—that although my very ex- 
tended Litrary of some 2,000 vols. by which I 
am surrounded, is most precivusly dear to me, 
solitary as lam in my mountain home, without 
either wife, child, or relative, yet willingly would 
I part with all, rather than forego those treas- 
ures for the soul’s salvation, emanating from 
your Association, and from the pen of your truly 
talented and spiritual expounder, J. H. Noyes. 
On these subjects I would I could see you, and 
confer freely and fully together—so very forcibly 
and lovingly do I feel drawn toward you. But 
this I fear is never to be my happy privilege. 
My lieart reposes with you in al! the holiest 
blendings of its inmost pulsations ; and there for- 
ever, after my long reading of your truths, it 
must remain. But for my poor self, [ fear dis- 
tance must always be between us. Indeed, 
should I come to you, I well know, I never.could 
have it in heart to leave. For all the treasure of 
my affections 1s with you, and well you know it 
is told us, where the treasure is, there is the 
heart also. Yet the question is, would I be a 
desirable and a forever fixed associate ? 

“ As to my interior nature it is all of affection 
and love. But marriage I have an abhorrence of; 
and no attractions, either of name, wealth, or 
beauty, can ever draw me toward it more. In 
early life I ventured it. Yet soon I found as I 
was approaching the altar, that it was but the de- 
lusive captivator of the senscs that was moving 
me on. And what was the consequence? On re- 
turn from consummation of the holy rite, she, my 
affianced, claimed her maid and solitary room. 
I sought my own. And thus lived we a few 
years, separating at close of each day, witha 
formal *‘ Good night,” and at its opening with an 
equally formal “ Good morning.” Ere long, thus 
living as very strangers to each-other (alike in 
body and in spirit), we separated forever! And I, 
retreating to this p!ace, found at last all my so- 
lace in books; and all my responses of heart- 
yearning, in my love of my chosen spuuse and 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Truly, I have had 
even from earliest youth, a most yearning desire 
to love, and to be loved. I have sighed for some 
true, sympathetic hearts in ‘ove to Christ, to 
nestle to my own. But the remembrance is al- 
ways before me, that once I ventured forth the 
rich freight of all my heart’s loftiest and holiest 
affections, and soon they returned wrecked and 
bankrupt to me; and now I ask myself, Shall I 
ever love more ?. Filled to a brimming with these 
thoughts and feelings, you may the better under- 
stand, kind friends, why I have for so iong a time 
become interested in your beliefs; and why I am 
so closely and affectionately drawn toward you. 
For truly, it does seem to me as though we were 
not strangers, and that each and all of you were 
a very portion of this loving, yet saddened heart. 
Does it not seem cruel, then, that we never meet, 
when all of earth that I possess, either in present 
or prospect, be it property, culture, heart-life, 
love, or practical or scientific ability, freely would 
I offer and devote to your acceptation. and uses, 





until life and time with me should be no more. 








For you have won me all to you, by your glori- 
ously unfolded truths of my crucified Savior. 
You have affianced me to you, as the very bride 
of my heart; in your utter and uncompromising 
rejection of the fatal mte of individual marriage— 
@ marriage, which Christ tells me, is not known 
in heaven, where they are neither married nor 
given in marriage—and the very contemplation 
of which, ever sends a death sickness over my 
spirit, teo painful, devastating and prostrating, 
for word of mine to reveal to you.” 
Purpose. - 


Paragraphs from a Lecture. delivered in Community Hall, 
December 24, 1862. 


BY W. A. HINDS. 








One who preceded me in this course of lec- 
tures, divided men into two clarses: those who 
know, and those who do not know—a good 
classification; but allow me to suggest another 
classification, namely: those who have a controll. 
ing purpose in life, and those who have not. 

{ understand the word purpose, to be properly 
applied to those things which we set before our- 
selves as objects to be attained or accomplished. 

In this little word, purpose, as thus under- 
stood, it appears to me that we have a criterion 
by which we may readily and truthfully classi- 
fy character. 

1 may meet aman daily in the streets, may 
walk, ride, trade, converse with him, may visit 
him at his house, go with him tochurch; and 
still be deceived as to his real character: but let 
me understand and appreciate the purpose which 
he has set before him, and the energy with which 
he prosecutes it, and I cannot misjudge him. 

Our present life is what our past purposes have 
made it. Our future character and destiny are 
in a great measure dependent upon the purposes 
which actuate us to-day. A good purpose formed 
is like a good seed sown; it is certain to yield a 
harvest of good fruit. 

As there are in the world all classes of men— 
from those who are mainly controlled by the 
lower instincis, up to the civilized, enlightened, 
Christianized; sc we find men actuated by a 
great variety of purposes—from the most weak, 
puerile and selfish, up to the strongest and most 
godlixe. But I think we shall also find that in 
every instance the hight to which any man has 
attained in civilization of character, may be ex- 
actly measured by the strength and quality of 
the purposes which he has formed and which 
control his actions. Many men remain in ignor- 
ance, and are the slaves of intemperate passions, 
at the mercy of temptation, swayed this way 
and that by the current of events, simply bacause 
they never formed a strong purpose to rise out of 
such degradation. 

Then we have men actuated by all classes of 
selfish purposes: to become famous as a game- 
ster, or a horesman, as a politician, as a warrior, 
to become rich, to carry on an extensive business, 
to become learned, great, powerful, &., &e. 
Among those who seek the same objects, some 
have weak purposes, others strung, others, insa- 
tiable and undying. 

So it is with good men: some have purposes 
just powerful enough to keep them from yielding 
to the temptation to dishonesty —salt enough to 
preserve them from moral decay; then there are 
those whose purposes anticipate perfect redemp- 
tion from evil and unity with heaven. 

The purposes that men form in a great measure 
deterinine the results of their actions. Tho men 
that have the highest and strongest purposes are 
uniformly the most successful men, while those 
who go through life without any controlling, guid- 
ing purpose, accomplish but comparatively little. 
Purpose is to character what the main-spring is to 
a time-piece: it effects a continuous motion to- 
ward a definite end. Wind apa watch or clock, 
and it will keep ticking till it has run down: so 
a man with a controlling purpose is under the ae- 
tion of a force that will keep him in motion unt) 
that purpose has epent its elastic power. Ar 
some time-pieces have to be wound up once a week, 


correct time at all, so we find men governed by 
various kinds of purposes—high and low—strong 
and weak. Some men form purposes of sufficient 
strength to keep them “ticking” through life; 
others form purposes that have to be renewed ev- 
ery short time; others again seem to have no def- 
inite purposes that reach beyond the present time, 
but are controlled by their immediate circumstan- 
ces; and such persons accomplish about the same 
results as those watches do which have no main- 
springs, or only those which are too weak to 
keep the other parts of their machinery in steady 
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A man’s natural talents, his acquired knowledge, 
are of little value, unless he has a noble purpose 
‘vithin him—a purpose which shall induce him, 
compe! him, as it were, to make the best use of 
his talents and knowledge. Men of mediocre ability 
often accomplish more for themselves and for so- 
ciety than others possessing superior telents, sim~ 
ply because the former have a definite and con- 
trolling purpose, while the latter have not. Mcre 
accumulation of knowledge is of little benefit toa 
man unless he can properly use the same. Some 
men lay by knowledge as others amasswealth,with- 
out thereby really improving their condition, but 
indeed may be worse off with their accumulated 
store than they would be without it ; simply be- 
cause they have not definite, controlling, guiding 
purposes. The more machinery a man puts into 
his work-shop the worse off is his condition, un- 
lees he has a corresponding motive force under 
proper guidance. Those educational institutions 
are sadly at fault, it strikes me, which simply 
stimulate youth to acquire knowledge, 2d do not 
seek to inspire them with high resolves to make 
the best use of knowledge. Mr. Beecher in a late 
discouse, has some pertinent and sound remarks 
on persons growing fat and clumsy with knowledge 
which I will here repeat: 

“The power of doing is education: not how 
much a man knows, but how much he can accom- 
plish by putting his faculties into operation: 
Knowledge may be heaped up, as wood may be 
heaped up; but education is the capacity to work 
the wood into various forms and uses. Knowl- 
edge may be clumsy ; I think itis oftentimes. T 
think a great many men bury themselves in know]- 
edge, so that they are never heard of afterwards- 
They know and know and keep on knowing, till 
they have lost the power of doing. They are pre- 
cisely in knowledge what some men are in physi- 
cal life. Eating is meant to uwiake you strong ; 
but there is a point at which, if you are going to 
be strong you must stop eating. Some do not 
understand this, and they go on eating and eating 
and eating, and drinking and drinking and drink- 
ing and drinking, until instead of being strong, it 
takes all their strength to carry them about. 
They are simply obese. And it is so with the 
mind. Up to a certain point. knowledge is food 
for strength; but if you disregard the proper 
jimit, and go on knowing and knowing and know- 
ing, the mind gets fat and stupid. The stupidest 
people in the world are those that know every thing 
and de not know how to do anything. True edu- 
cation is the power of using your faculties so as 
to achieve beneficial results ; but knowledge may 
not only not do this, but do exactly opposite.” 

bal * * * . * * * 

In respect to the use of time, permit me to say 
a@ word. I have observed that those persuns who 
accomplish the most, frequently have the most 
leisure, while others who accomplish little are 
always burdened, always have on hand jobs to be 
done, never have time for relaxation and amuse- 
ment. How is this to be accounted for? —Per- 
haps partly from differences in temperament and 
constitution; but Iam satisfied that there are 
two principles which are sery effective in ena- 
bling persons to make the best use of time. First, 
method—systeroatic, orderly arrangement of busi- 
ness. Disorder is a spendthrift of time as well 
as other things. Always havea place for your 
tools; a place for your books; a place for your 
clothes ; and let the same principle of order ex- 
tend throughout your business, whatever 1t may 
be; and much time as well as patience will there. 
by be economized. Secondly, promptness 1” exr- 
ecution. Ifa job is to be undertaken, do ret de- 
lay itas long as possible, but seize it at once 
and put it through. Promptness and punctuality 
are jewels of great value to business men. By 
following the principle of delaying till to-morrow 
what might have been done to-day, one is certain 
to be burdened with responsibilities, and to ac. 
complish less with more difficulty and labor, than 
by adopting the principle of doing now what the 
present crisis calls tor. There is a good reason 
for this—if you delay any undertaking you have 
the additional task of keeping the thing on your 
mind, you are not at perfect liberty to turn your 
mind to other things; and besides, the task it- 
self is often increased while you delay action in 
regard to it. In the words of Goethe, the Ger- 
man poet: 

** Lose this day loitering twill be the same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

The indecision brings its own delays ; 

And days are lost lamenting other days. 

Are you in earnest—seize this very minute; 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it; 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 


Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.” 


But there is little need of arguing this point. 





Every one should know the difference between, 
driving your business, and being driven by it.— | 
Nelson once said, ‘I owe all my success in life to | 
having been always a quarter of an hour before 
my time.’ A certain modern commander of some | 
celebrity might perhaps with equal truth say, “I | 
owe all my disasters in life to having always been | 
behind my time.” Sir Walter Scott has illustra- | 
ted this point as follows: “Do instantly what- | 
ever is to be done, and take the hvurs of recrea- 
tion after business, never before it. Whena 
regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown 
into confusion because the front do not move 
steadily and without interruption. It is the 
same with business. If that which is first in 
hand is not instantly, steadily and regularly dis- 
patched, other things accumulate behind, till af- 
fairs begin to press at vnce, and no human brain 
can stand the confusion.” It is a good rule, 
*« Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day ;” but as Lord Brougham once remarked, 
some people appear to reverse this rule. and nev- 
er do to-day what can be put off till te-morrow. 
An old Latin author says: ‘“ Opportunity has 
hair in front, behind she is bald; if you seize her 
by the forelock you may hold her, but if suffered 
to escape, not Jupiter himself can catch her again.” 
The same idea is put by a modern poct in this 
way: 
**Tam occasion—known to few at best ; 
And since one foot upon a wheel I rest, 
Constant my movements are—they cannot be re- 
pressed. 
My thick and flowing locks before me thrown 
Conceal my form—nor face, nor breast, is shown, 
That thus as I approach my:coming be not known. 
Behind my head no single lock of hair 


Invites the hand, that fain would grasp it there ; 
But he who lets me pass, to seize me may despair.” 
Cultivate, then, a purpose to make the best use 
of time by introducing system, orderly arrange- 
ment, wherever disorder now prevails, and by. 
being punctual and prompt in action. 

A word in regard to the cultivation of this de- 
sirable quality—purpose of character. No. one 
who finds himself weak in purpose—vascil lating 
and changeable—easily turned from the objects 
before him—need despair of improvement in this 
respect. Purpose isa cultivable quality. This 
characteristic of the mind can be strengthened as 
well as any other. Make it a study as you would 
any other branch of improvemont. Do not at- 
tempt too much at once. Forma purpose con- 
cerning stnall matters at first, if necessary; to 
subdue some evil propensity ; to overcome some 
temptation ; to master some branch of study ; to 
learn a poem ; even to wriie a lecture, if you can 
not @o better; and carry out that purpose des- 
pite all obstacles; and any attempt of the kind 
will improve your power of purpose. Keep the 
attention on this point, and take advantage of all 
opportunities, and it will fiot be long before you 
will find yourscli comparatively stable and unwa- 
vering. 

Some may be inclined to think that these re- 

marks upon the necessity of strong individual 
purpose do not apply with much force to gospe} 
believers, who are taught the indispensable neces- 
sity of self-denial, and even self crucifixion, and 
obedience tw higher intelligences. 
Yet the gospel weakens but to make strong, and 
crucifies but tu make alive. Its effect on our 
purposes is to purify them, by purging them of ego- 
tistical will and personal embition; and when this 
is accomplished they are made stronger than ever. 
When our individual purposes are so purified that 
they attract the sympathy of Christ, they receive 
a divine energy ; our purposes become in a sense 
God’s purposes: he becomes interested in their 
successful prosecution, 

{t is only by the aid of Christ and the disci- 
pline which his gospel involves, that man can re- 
ceive and accomplish the highest purposes. The 
abnegation of self, of egotistical life, is essential 
to the highest heroism. The egotist cannot be 
other thanasham hero. Many things pass in 
this world for heroism, which would be more 
appropriately designated by some other word. 
The best heroism is unalloyed by selfish motives, 
and the gospel alone points out the way to attain 
freedom from selfishness. Perhaps we should 
not altogether deny the claim of being heroes, 
patriots, brave men with high resolves, to those 
who ‘‘seek the bauble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth ;” but certainly that kind of heroism is 
often very much alloyed, and cannot be well com 
pared with that nobleness of soul which lays its 
own life upon the altar of self-crucifixion and de- 
termines to bring the whole nature, even every 
thought, into captivity to Christ. The best war- 
rior is he who wars against all temptations. to 
self-seeking; the bravest man is he who lives for 
his fellows and for God; the greatest conqueror 
is he who -vins the crown of immortality. The 
purposes of selfish men are necessarily ephemeral 
and superficial as comyared with those of the 
earnest Christ-seeker. The only stable purposes 
are those which secure the favor of God. Instead 
of the gospel making its subjects purposeless char- 
acters, it vastly increases the power and scope of 
their purposes. The purpose of improvment nec- 











essurily pervades their characters. By virtue of 


connection with Christ we have a basis of hope, 
such as would otherwise be inaccessible to us. 
Heaven itself i: enlisted for us, and the limita- 
tions of the worldly mind are set aside. The 
discipline of the gospel enervating! Look at 
the example of Paul, who was thoroughly subject 
to that discipline! Was he enervated bythe gos- 
pel? Where is the hero with which he can be 
compared? What the langu»ge which shall des- 
cribe purposes so noble as his? Thank God that 
we have been called ‘o be partakers of the gospel 
discipline, and for this reason, among others, 
that it prepares us for a high destiny, inspires us 
with noble purposes. 





Tur Arcantic Montuty.—The January num- 
ber of this popular Magazine, presents an attrac- 
tive table of contents, and contains sixteen ex- 
tra pages. The contents are as follows: 

Happiest Days, by Gail Hamilton. The Prom- 
ise of the Dawn,a Christmas Story by Miss Hard- 
ing. The Half-Way House,a poem by J. R. Low- 
ell. Mr. Buckle as a Thinker, by D. A. Wasson. 
Recollections of a Gifted Womar, by Hawthorne. 
Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi, by Longfellow. My 
Friend the Watch, by G. W. Curtis. Benjamin 
Banneker, the Negro Astronomer, by M. D. Con- 
way. The Sleeping Sentinel. Iron-Clad Ships 
and Heavy Ordnance. Andrew Rykman’s Prayer 
by Whittier. The Strathsays, by Harriet E. 
Prescott. Lyrics of the Street, by Julia Ward 
Howe. A Reply, by Mrs. Stowe. The Soldier's 
Rally. Overtures from Richmond, by F. J. 
Child. Reviews and Literary Notices. 





‘How Watches are Made. 

The following paragraphs, descriptive of the 
American Watch Manufactory at Waltham Mas- 
sachusetts, are from an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, by G. W. Curtis, entitled, “‘ My Friend 
the Watch”’—an imaginary conversation between 
(he writer and his Walth»m-made watch: 

While my watch was thus pleasantly jesting, 
we had passed through a low pine wood and 
come out upon the banks of the Charles River. 
Just before us, upon the very edge of a river- 
basin, was a low two-story building full of 
windows, and beyond, over the trees, were 
spires. They were the steeples of Waltham, 
and the many-windowed buildiog was the fac- 
tory of the American Watch Company. It 
stends upon a private road opened by the 
Company iv a domain of about seventy acres 
belouging to them. The building thus secures 
quiet and freedom from dust, which are essen- 
tial conditions of so delicate and exquisite a 
manufacture. 

The counting-room, which you enter first, is 
cheerful and elegant. A new building, which 
the Company is adding to the factory, will 
give them part of the ampler room the manu- 
facture now demands ; and within the last few 
months the Company has absorbed the ma- 
chinery and labor of a rival company at Nash- 
ua, which was formed of some of the graduate 
workmen of Waltham, but which was not sue- 
cessful. 
light. The benches of polished cherry, the 
length of them together being about three- 
quarters of a mile, are ranged along the sides 
of the rooms, from the windows in which the 
prospect is rural and peaceful. There is alow 
sum, but no loud roar or jar in the building 
There is no unpleasant smell, ard all ‘the pro- 


cesses are so neat and exquisite that an air of 


elegance pervades the whole. 
The first impression, upon hearing that a 
watch is made by machinery, is, that it must 


be rather coarse and clumsy. No machine is 


so cunning as the human hand, we are fond of 
saying. But, if you will look at this gage, for 
instance, and then at any of these dainty and 
delicate machines upon the benches, miniature 
lathes of steel, and contrivances which com- 
bine the skill of innumerable exquisite fingers 
upon single points, you will feel at ouce, that, 


when the machirery itself is so almost poetic 


and sensitive, the result of this work must be 
correspondingly perfect. 

My friend—not the watch, but the watch- 
maker—said quietly, ‘* By your leave,” and, 


pulling a single hair from my head; touched it 


toa fine gage, which indicated exactly the 
thickness of the hair. It was a test of the 
twenty-five hundredth part of an inch. Here 
is a workman making screws. Can you just 
see them? That hardly visible point exuding 


from the almost imperceptible hole is one of 


them. <A hundred and fifty thousand of them 
make a pound. The wire costs a dollar; the 
screws are worth nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The magic touch of the machine makes 
that wire nine hundred and fifty times more 
valuable. The operator sets them in regular 
rows upon a thin plate. When the plate is 
full, it is passed to another machine, which 
cuts the little groove upon the top of each,— 
and of course exactly in the same spot. Every 


Every room in the factory is full of 





ore of those hundred and fifty thousand screws 
in every pound is accurately the same as every 
other, and any and all of them, in this pound 
or any pound, any one of the millions or ten 
millions of this size, will fit precisely every 
hole made for this sized screw in every plate 
of every watch made in the factory. They 
are kept in little glass phials, like those in 
which the homeopathic doctors keep their 
pellets. 

The fineness and variety of the machinery 
are so amazing, so beautiful,—there is such an 
exquisite combination of form and movement, 
—such sensitive teeth and fingers and wheels 
and points of steel,—such fairy knives of sap- 
phire, with which King Oberon the First 
might have been beheaded, had he insisted 
upow levying dew-taxes upon primroses with- 
out the authority of his elves,—such smooth 
cylinders, and flying points so rapidly revolv- 
ing that they seem perfectly still,—such dainty 
oscillations of parts with the air of intelligent 
consciousness of movement,—that a machinery 
so extensive in details, so complex, so harmo- 
nious, at length entirely magnetizes you with 
wonder and delight, and you are firmly per- 
suaded that you behold the magnified parts of 
a huge brain in the very act of thinking out 
watches. 

In various rooms, by various machines, the 
work of perfecting the parts from the first 
blank form cut out of Connecticut brass, goes 
on. Shades of size are adjusted by the fric- 
tion of whirling cylinders coated with dia- 
mond dust. A flying steel point touched with 
diamond paste pierces the heart of the “ jew- 
els.”” Wheels rimmed with brass wisps hum 
steadily, as they frost the plates with sparkling 
gold. Shavirgs of metal peel off, as other 
edges turn, so impalpably fine that five thou- 
sand must be laid side by side to make an 
inch. But there is no dust, no unseemly 
noise. All is cheerful and airy, the faces of 
the workers most of all. You pass on from 
point to point, from room to room. Every 
machine is a day’s study and a life’s admira- 
tion, if you could only tarry. No wonder the 
director says to me, as we move on, that his 
whole consciousness is povsessed by the elabo- 
rate works he superintends. 

He opens a door, while we speak, and you 
wou!d not be in the least surprised, in the ex- 
alted condition to which the wonderful specta- 
cle has brought you, to hear him say, ‘In 
this room we keep the Equator.”? In fact, as 
the door opens, and the gush of hot air 
breathes out upon your excited brain, it seems 
to you as if it undoubtedly were the back-door 
to--the Tropics. It is the dial-room, in 
waich the enamel is set. The porcelain is 
made in London. It is reduced to a paste iu 
this room, and fused upon thin copper plates 
at white heat. When cooled, it is ground off 
smoothly, then baked to acquire a smooth 
glaze. It is then ready for painting with the 
fingers. 

When all the pieces of the watch-movement 
are thus prepared, they are gathered in sets, 
and carried to the putting up room, where 
each part is thoroughly tested and regulated. 
The pieces move in processions of boxes, each 
part by itself; and each watch, when put to- 
gether, is as good as every other. In an old 
English lever-watch there are between eight 
and nine hundred pieces. In the American 
there are but about a hundred and twenty 
parts. My friend the director says, that, if 
you puta single American agaivst a single 
European watch, the foreign may vary a see- 
ond less in a certain time ; but if you will put 
fifty or a hundred native against the same num- 
ber of foreign watchs, the native group will 
be uniformly more accurate. In the case of 
two watches of exactly the same excellence, 
the regulator of one may be adjusted to the 
precise point, while that of the other may im- 
pereeptibly vary from that point. But that is 
a chance. The true test is in a number. 

Five different sizes of watches are made at 
Waltham. The latest is the Lady’s Watch, 
for which no parent or lover need longer go to 
Geneva. And the affectionate pride with 
which the manager took up one of the finest 
specimens of the work and turned it rourd for 
me to see has that of a parent showing a pre- 
cious child. ' 

While we strolled through every room, the 
workers were not less interesting to see than 
the work. There are now about three hundred 
and fifty of them, of whom nearly a third are 
women. Scare ly twenty are foreigners, and 
they are not employed upon the fivest work. 
Of course, as the machinery is peculiar to this 
factory, the workers must be specially in- 
structed. The foreman are not only overseers, 
but teachers: and [ do not often feel myself 
to be in a more intelligent and valuable society 
than that which surrounded me, a wondering, 
staring, siniling inquiring, utterly unskillful body 
in the ancestral balls of my tried friend and 
trusty counsellor, The American Watch. 
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